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The Irish Times 


The Management of the 
Irish Times announces || ' 
that on and from 
Monday, February 23rd, 
1942, the price of this 
Newspaper will be in- || } 
creased to 

daily. 

In view of the acute 
shortage of newsprint, 
and the probability of 
an even more critical 
position in the ‘near. 
future, we would ask 
as many of our readers 
as possible to place 
advance orders with 
their newsagents. 

The increase in price 
has been considered 
and approved by the 
Minister for Supplies. 


— 


mu 


FIGHT WITH E-BOATS 
DAMAGED ' 


An E-boat and aircraft were destroyed 


and others damaged when, on’ Thursday | 


night, unsuccessful attacks were made 
on a British convoy. No casualties or. 
damage were suffered either by the 
merchant ships in convoy, the surface. 
escort, or the British aircraft. Accord- 
ing to a British communiqué, Royal Air 
Force Fighter Command ai . under 
Squadron Leader I. 8. Smith, 

on shipping protection duties over the 
convoy, drove off six bombers. One 


raiding bomber was destroyed, and 
four of the remaining five were 
damaged. 


The first surface attack was made 
before midnight, when a force of E- 
boats was sighted and engaged by the 
destroyer -M.S. Holderness (Lieu- 
tenant A. J. R. White, R.N.). The 
E-boats made a smoke screen and 
turned away. H.M.S. destroyers Holder- 
ness, ser (Lieutenant-Commander 
G. M. Rolfe, D.8.C., R.N.) and 
Pytchley (Lieutenant-Commander H. 
Unwin, .8.C., R.N.) gave chase, do- 
ing considerable damage to the E-boats 
before contact was lost. On returning 
to take up station with the other 
escorts of the convoy, H.M.S. Mendi 
engaged and drove off two other 
boats. 

Some two hours later H.M.S. Holder- 
nesss sighted and engaged two E-boats 
at close range, hitting one of them 
with her opening salvo. The E-boat 
blew up and sank. . Farther E-boats 
were sighted, and a general chase en- 
sued, during which the second E-boat 
was also sunk. ' | 

In the early hours of the morning a 
further attack by E-boats was driven 
off by H.M. trawler Turquoise (Lieu- 
tenant C. M. Newns, R.N.V.R.). 
Eighteen E-boat survivors were subse- 
quently picked up and have been made 
prisoners of war. 

“In daylight yesterday British 
Fighter Command aircraft, on offensive 
i over the Channel and Northern 

‘rance, attacked two factories,’”’ says 
an Air Ministry communiqué. 

“They also set an E-boat on fire 
and destroyed an enemy fighter. One 
of our aircraft is missing. 

It is learnt in London that, in the 
course of offensive patrols over 


'ACKS IN BURMA 


JAPANESE THREATEN 
RANGOON 


A 


for the river defences, made 


have rea 
fore Rangoon.” 


In the Netherlands East 


island. Ja 
vicinity of 
tch portions of the island. 


In the Phili 


"planes rained bombs on the 
establishments in the rear of 


RANGOON,. Friday.—The Army 
communiqué says:—‘‘Successful air 
action, yesterday had a considerably 
heartening effect on our troops. Fierce 
fighting has continued in the last 24 
hours behind the Bilin river, and our 
forces made repeated local counter- 
attacks throughout yesterday.” 
i Air communiqué says:—‘‘ Our 
bombers and fighters carried out a 
number of attacks Yesterday on enemy 

sitions, stores, and transports in the 

Uin river area, 

“Enemy air activity over Burma to- 
day was on a reduced scale. No bombs 
were dropped. 

‘The enemy is reported to be using 
rubber bridges for conveying motor 
transpert across the river. These are 
not expected to be of much use in the 
sviftly-flowing current.’’—(Reuter.) ° 


“LAST BARRIER ” 


A German wireless report from 
Shanghai said that Japanese forces, 
advancing from Thaton across the 
Bilin river, had reached the last 
natural barrier before Rangoon—the 
Sittaung river. The radio said that a 
second Japanese column, advanc 
ing forther north on Shwegyin, 
between Pegu and Toungoo, had 
also reached the Sittaung after 
crossing the Salween. A third 
Japanese column, still further north, 
was marching on Toungoo on the rail- 
way from Rangoon to Lashio.—(Asso- 
ciated Press.) 


DUTCH RESISTANCE 


BATAVIA, Friday.—The Dutch con- 
tinue to resist strongly the Japanese 
forces attacking Bali, say latest re- 
ports. Tt ig ex that, with the 
island in their hands, the Japanese 
would try to invade East Java, across 
the Strait of Bali, less than a mile and 
a half wide. They are known to possess 
a large number of the steel barges used 


second object in attacking Bali, it is 
believed, is to cut the Allied supply 
line with Australia. A Japanese 
occupation would mean that  short- 
range ’planes must be brought by ship. 
— { euter. ) 

apanese reports from Singapore 
quoted by German Radio said that the 
two large oil refineries at Palembang 
had been badly damaged by the Dutch, 


Northern France yesterday, one German 
fighter was destroyed. 


but the Japanese had already begun 
repair work and hoped to get them 
one mam 


A sleepy old sinner who'd died 
At the portais of Hades applied. 
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He replied, “ Not so quick. — 
Have you got an @®6aR€ST inside ?’’ 
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tant rail junction, where the lines from 
mm it was-also claimed that bombers and fighters scored 

irect hits on military installations in Mandalay, while another 
| squadron attacked the station at Pyinmana, to the South. 


| working within a short time. 


> drome. 


in invading Singapore Island. Japan’s | 


and camera were taken 


ment, 


RANGOON Army communiqué states that the Allied 
forces, at grips with the Japanese in a. 
i repea : 
The Japanese claim to be west of the Bilin River and to 


the Sittaung River—** the last natural barrier be- 
Another Japanese objective is Pegu, an impor- 


three-day battle 
counter-attacks. 


lay anl Martaban 


Indies Japanese forces have 


attempted a landing on Bali, and Allied forces took part in 
herce attacks on Japanese shipping in the waters around the 

claims to. have invaded 
illi-and Koepang, capitals of the Portuguese and 


Timor Island in the 


ines a Domei despatch claims that Japanese 
U.S, positions and on military . 


Mariveles Fortress, at the 


rn tip of Bataan.— (Reuter and Associated Press.) 


RUBBER BRIDGES OVER BILIN 


The 
Japanese were continuously reinforcing 
their naval forces in Palembang with 
naval units and marines, and were 
pressing their advance to the south and 
had already reached the foot of the 
Barisan mountains in the south-west of 
the island, the radio said. 

A Domei despatch claimed that 
Japanese troops have completely cap- 
tured an oil refinery west of Palem- 
bang, and are keeping in touch with 
troops occupying Palembang Aero- 
“The enemy is reported to 
have fired a refinery east of the town,” 
the despatch adds.— (Reuter. ) 


67,000 PRISONERS 


CANBERRA, Friday.—Mr. F. M. 
Forde, Commonwealth Army Minister. 
said that it was estimated that 18,231 
members of the Australian Imperial 
Force were caught in Malaya and 
Singapore. They must be presumed 
lost, as their orders were to fght to 
the last. —(Reuter. ) 

German Radio stated that, according 
to Tokyo, the total number of troops 
captured in Singapore '' has been estab- 
lished at 67,000, of whom 35,000 were 
Indians, and the remainder British and 
Australians.’’ 

A communiqué issued by the Austra- 
lian Air Ministry states that latest 
information received from R.A.A.F. 
headquarters shows that the Japanese 
raid on Darwin did not result in any 
vital damage to R.A.A.F. installations. 
Known casualties for the three services 
did not exceed eight killed. 

Enemy aircraft, the communiqué 
adds, reconnoitred the New Guinea 
coast yesterday, but did not launch an 
attack. 

R.A.A.F. aircraft reconnoitred the 
Bismarck Archipelago yesterday. An 
R.A.A.F. machine was attacked three 
times by a Japanese fighter. Each 
time the enemy machine approached it 
was hit by machine-gun fire, and was 
driven off after the third attack. When 
last seen the ’plane was diving steeply 
two hundred feet from the ground. It 
was probably destroyed. All the 
R.A.A.F. machines returned to their 
base.— (Reuter. ) 


INTERNED GENERALS 


TOKYO, Friday.—‘‘ We have enough 
to eat and our daily needs are satisfied, 
but we should like a little more water,”’ 
Lieut.-General A. E. Percival, G.O.C., 
Imperial Forces in Malay, told the 
Singapore correspondent of the 
Japanese newspaper, Nichi Nicht. 

ieut.,General Percival was being 
interviewed at the Changi Barracks, 
where he, Major-General Gordon 
Bennett, Australian Commander-in- 
Chief, and the rest of the Imperial 
Forces are interned.—(Reuter.) 


JAPAN AND PORTUGAL 
LISBON, Friday.—The Japanese 


Minister issued a communiqué saying 
that the Japanese Government was 
“ready to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of the Portuguese part of the 
island of Timor,’’ which the Japanese 
would evacuate after attaining their 
objective, provided the Portuguese 
Government maintained a neutral 
attitude.—(Associated Press.) 


SAND-STORMS IN DESERT 


LIBYAN OPERATIONS 
DELAYED 


Although weather again is interfering 
with operations in Libya, patrols have 
been slightly more active than during 
the early part of the week. One Middle 

st war communiqué from Cairo 
stated :—Throughout Thursday a severe 
sand-storm interfered with both air and 
land activities. In conditions of very 
poor visibility our fighting patrols and 
mobile columns operated in the general 
area south of the line Tmimi-Mekili. 
Several parties of the enemy, including 
tanks, were engaged about ten miles 


south and south-east of Tmimi, but the 


enemy withdrew after an exchange of 
artillery fire. Further westwards, enemy 
columns appeared to the north of the 


Tmimi-Mekili road, although Mekili it- 


self was again found to be strongl 
held ag gly 


News has been received through Ger- 
man sources that Mr. Patrick Crosse, 
one of Reuter’s war correspondents in 
Libya, last heard from on January 18, 
is a prisoner. The German News 
Agency states that he was discovered 
in Cyrenaica by a German non- 
commissioned officer and his men, and 
has been interned. The message adds 
that Patrick Crosse was going through 
the desert in his motor-car when i“ 
was caught, and that, his photographs 

Faiá im.— 


(Reuter.) 


SECOND MALAYAN VC. 


i. Four. times wounded, twice “with 
‘bayonet thrusts in the stomach, Lieut.- 


Colonel Arthur Edward Cumming, 
M.C., of the 12th Frontier Force Regi- 
Indian Army, fought on in 
Malaya until only himself and a carrier 
driver were left. His stand, which 
largely aided the safe withdrawal of a 
brigade from headquarters, has gained 
for him the V.C.—the second to be 
awarded for bravery in the battle of 
Malaya. 


ee 
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DEVEREUX CASE 
ALLEGATIONS 


POLICE OFFICERS’ 
DENIALS 


SEE mh so 


LAT denials of the allegations 

made by two of the prisoners in 
the Devereux murder case before 
the Military Court, that they had 
been beaten and threatened in order 
to force statements from them, were 
given by gry officers yesterday— 
the seventh day of the trial. 

On Thursday Michael Davern, Nine- 
milehouse, Co. Tipperary—put in the 
box by his counsel to show that the 
statement taken from him was not a 
voluntary one—declared that he had 
been taken by car from Cashel Police 
Station out into the country and 
assaulted by a detective sergeant who 
threatened to shoot him. He also 
stated that when the case was before 
the Special Criminal Court a police 
superintendent told him to go and 

ive evidence and not be afraid, 

ause he would see that he would be 
sent to America—that there would be 
a sham trial, but that he need take no 
notice of it. : 


“ YOU'RE FOR IT” 


Yesterday the second accused man 
who had made a statement, Michael 
Walsh, of Kilmacow, Co. Kilkenny, 
who has been described as a Divisional 
Officer in the I.R.A., followed Davern 
into the witness box and said that on 
one occasion while exercising in the 
yard at Clonmel Garda Station a 
detective sergeant jabbed a gun in his 
ribs and aid I” You're for the firing 
squad, Walsh. I was up with George 
Plant yesterday and I told him that 
there will be no slab over his grave.” 
The detective sergeant then told him 
that if he did not make the statement 
that they wanted he would be “ for it.’’ 
Walsh then said: “ If that’s the way 
of it 1 suppose I will have to.” A 
chief superintendent had told him when 
he arrived in the barracks that he 
looked like a man in the depths of 
despair or on his last legs. i 

“I asked for time to consider,” 
Walsh told the Court, “ because Í was 
not able to stand up to the two Super- 
intendents at the time. The statement 
started in daylight, and ended at mid- 
night, and I said that I would not sign 
it, and I was brought to the cell. 


IN THE DARK 


‘‘Later two men came in in the 
dark—I thought one of them was the 
detective sergeant who spoke to me in 
the yard—and one of them showed me 
a gun, and said that if I did not sign 
the statement 1 would be taken for a 
ride. The following morning when I 
asked for a priest | was told that I 
would have to sign a statement first. 
1 then saw the friar.” 

(Inder cross-examination Walsh said 
that the superintendents told him that 
they knew he did not shoot Devereux. 
His nerves were very bad, and he was 
not capable of thinking clearly at the 
time. “TI certainly looked for time,” 
“but 1 don’t. remember 
whether I promised to make a state- 
ment.” He was not cautioned at any 
time, and the Chief Superintendent had 
supplied about thirty or forty per cent. 
of the material in the statement. 

Neither George Plant, Fethard, Co. 
Tipperary, nor Joseph O'Connor, 
Brosna, Co. Kerry, who also are accused 
of the murder of Devereux, the County 
Wexford petrol salesman, whose body 
was found on Slievenamon with a bullet 
gave 


evidence. a 


DENIALS BY POLICE 


Police officers, called to rebut the? 
allegations of Davern and Walsh, 
described the story of the assault in 
the boreen as a complete fabrication, 
and indicated that the detective 
sergeant concerned was not near Cashel 
until the time when Davern was re- 
moved to Clonmel. 

William Phelan, a_fellow-prisoner, 
described the motor journey between 
Cashel and Clonmel, and Gardai stated 
that no detective had been allowed to 
see any of the prisoners while they 
were in the cells at Clonmel. 

The hearing was adjourned till 
Monday. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 
ORDER 83 


REFERENCE TRIBUNAL 
SET UP 


It is officially announced that, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Article 12 of Emergency Powers Order 
83, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce has appointed the following 
Fe to be members of the Reference 

ribunal :'— 

Mr. R. P. Rice, Assistant Secretary, 
Ofhce of the Revenue Commissioners 
(to be Chairman oí the Tribunal). 

Mr, Joseph Walker, President of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. J. P. Beddy, Secretary of the 
Industrial Credit mse Ltd. ~ 

Mr. J. C. Duignan, Office of the 
Revenue Commissioners, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Tribunal. 

Order 83 prohibits, or restricts, in- 
creases of remuneration in certain 
specified employments, and also places 
restrictions on companies registered 
under the Companies Acts in respect 
of the amounts of dividends on share 
capital. Jt is in connection with the 
latter aspect that the new Tribunal has 
been set up. 


-" 


E.S.B. PENSIONS BILL 


The Electricity Supply Board 
(Superannuation) Bill, which will be 
circulated in the next few days, pro- 
vides for the setting up of a Tribunal 
to dea] with labour disputes. 

It is stated that the Tribunal will 
consist ot three members, one 
appointed by the Minister, one by the 
Board and one by the employés. Should 
a dispute occur it will be referred to 
the Tribunal, and manual workers will 
be required to sign an agreement that. 
no action sh be taken until 
this has been done. If two members 
of the Tribunal agree, the deci- | 
sion will be final, but, if they dis- 
agree, the Chairman’s decision will be 
final. Provision is made to prevent 
the interruption of the supply of 


ag wegae & 

The bill was introduced before 
Christmas Owing to an error it was 
withdrawn, but was given a first read- 
ing this month. 


IRISH COAL OUTPUT 


The Transport Workers’ Union are 
making arrangements for a committee 
of their members in each of the seven 
Eire mining areas to co-operate with 
ements with a 
view to facilitating the increased pro- 
duction of coal. The mines can 
produce about 184,000 tons of coal per 
year, and it is hoped to increase the 


tonnage by another 100,000 for the 


ZHUKOV CLOSING 
ON SMOLENSK 


STEADY ADVANCE IN 
UKRAINE 


a 


OSCOW, Friday. — Russian 

guerrillas from Western Latvia 

have fought their way through the 

German lines and reached the 

advance guard of the Red Army 

moving towards the Latvian border 
along the Moscow-Riga Railway. 

Further Moscow announcements 
indicate that, while on the Central 
front General Zhukov’s armies are 
closing on Smolensk, other important 
Russian succesess have been scored 
on the Leningrad front, in the 
Ukraine and in the Crimea. 

In the Ukraine—where the most vital 
issues are at stake, and Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s tightening grip on Kharkov 
and his burst-through further south 


towards Dniepropetrovsk endanger 
positions essential to the German 
spring campaign—Russian infantry 


have fought their way into an un- 
specified ‘‘inhabited locality.”” Over- 
coming fierce resistance, the Soviet 
troops forced their entry into the 
town—its importance is indicated by 
the heavy casualties suffered by the 
Germans—and in fierce fighting through 
the ruined streets are driving the 
Germans out step by “a at the point 
of the bayonet, - — Artillery, dragged 
forward through the deep snows, sup- 
ported the advance, and Soviet air- 
planes wrought havoc among the Ger- 
man batteries, twenty-eight being de- 
stroyed, together with supplies. The 
German troops were subjected to 
terrific attacks, which left 600 dead on 
one sector and 800 on another. 

At the approaches to Sebastopol 
attempts by General von Manstein’s 
troops to erect fortifications and dig- 
in have been foiled by Russian artil- 
lery and the guns of the naval 
fortress. On other sectors of the 
Crimea, where recent reports have 
indicated a general tightening up of 
the situation from the Russian point 
of view, with a new drive in the 
Kerch peninsula against German-held 
Feodosiya, fierce artillery barrages 
have destroyed German gun positions, 
machine-gun nests and concrete block- 
houses. 

Soviet troops operating on a sector 
of the Kalinin front, north-west of 
Moscow, have crossed a river by night, 
driven a breach into the German posi- 
tions, and held their ground in the face 
of two strong counter-attacks, Soviet 
Press reports which announce this say 
that exceptionally severe fighting is 
going on on this front, with the Ger- 
mans hanging on as long as possible to 
every strong point and every dug-out. 

In the Leningrad area good progress 
is being made by the Russians in one 
sector, where they have been pursuing 
the Germans for some days. One unit 
alone has recaptured twelve hamlets.— 
(Press Association and Reuter. ) 

The Soviet communiqué reports a 
further advance, and the cae ey of 
several inhabited localities. Thirty-one 
German ‘planes were destroyed 
day, it states. The Russians lost 
twelve ’planes.— (Reuter. ) 


GERMAN REPORT 


The German Radio claimed that 
3,000 Soviet troops, encircled on the 
central sector of the Eastern Front, 
tried to break out on Wednesday 
morning, but were caught by heavy 
German artillery. The ‘ annihilation ' 
of the Russians was ' still in pro- 
gress,’ and their losses were very high. 

This may be the action referred to in 
to-day’s German communiqué. — 
(Associated Press.) 


| 


yester- . 


MINISTER WANTED | 
_AT INQUIRY 


ORDER FOR MANDAMUS 
MAY BE ASKED 


ee Minister for Local Govern- 
ment, Mr. Sean MacEntee, 
may be required by the High Court 
to appear before his official, Mr. 
MacLysaght, Local Government 
Inspector, who is holding a sworn 
inquiry into the affairs of the 
Dublin Board of Assistance. 
At yesterday’s continued hearing of 
the inquiry, Mr. Basil McGuckin, K.C., 
for the Board, asked the Inspector to 
summon the Minister before the in- 
quiry, because he (the Minister) was 
the only person who could, in counsel’s 
opinion, state the reasons for opening 
the inquiry and show whether he had 
been influenced by wisdom or petulance 
in ordering it. 

Mr. MacLysaght refused to do this, 
and when he was adjourning the in- 
quiry until 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning, Mr. T. Greene, solicitor, Law 
Agent for the Board, asked him to 
make the resumption hour 12 noon on 
Monday in order to give time for an 
application to the High Court for an 
order of mandamus for the Minister's 
appearance before the inquiry. 

Mr. MacLysaght agreed. 


COUNSEL’S REQUEST 


After officials of the Board had 
iven evidence earlier in the hearing, 
fr MacLysaght indicated that that 
was all the evidence he proposed to 
take, and Mr. McGuckin asked him 
if he would say what his charges were 
against the Board or any of its 
members, what the Board was faced 
with, and to what the inquiry was to 
be limited. 

The Inspector said that the Minister 
had formulated no charges, nor did his 
ordering of such an inquiry imply the 
formulation of charges in any case, 
though one would naturally feel that 
the Minister was dissatisfied with some- 
thing. It was only fair to say that 
the Board did not carry out the 
Minister’s wishes in appointing the five 
temporary clerks referred to earlier in 
the hearing; that they delegated their 
powers to their officials; that there was 
no check against the Treasurer’s advice 
note; that they did not examine the 
accounts, and they had not appointed 
a Visiting Committee. Those were the 
principal things in his mind at that 
stage. 

Mr. McGuckin said that the Board 
felt that it was one of the best-run, if 
not the best-ryn, boards in the country. 
Their affairs were on a larger scale than 
any other, and they trusted their 
officials. They were entitled, under the 
circumstances, to have the Minister 
there to state why he had ordered the 
inquiry and to test whether it was 
wisdom or petulance which. had 
prompted him to do so. They felt 
that they were beating the air, and 
that justice was not being administered 
if that could not be done. 


no obligation on the Minister to give 
any explanation. The power was 
vested in him and he was merely dis- 
charging a duty. 

Ma McGuckin suggested that the 
Inspector should ask the Minister to 
put on paper his reasons for orderin 
the inquiry, and the Inspector replie 
that the Minister would get the steno- 
grapher’s notes of the evidence with 
his (the Inspector) report and com- 
ments. 

Evidence was given earlier by Mr. 
P. Doody, Relief Investigating Officer; 
Mr. J. O Duffy, Clerk of Works, and 


Miss M. Bermingham, Matron. 


AN EXCURSION INTO 
JAPANESE HISTORY 


By Our MuiTrarny CORRESPONDENT. 


N the last quarter of the thirteenth 
| century, the great Mongol Emperor, 

Kublai Khan, made two attempts 
to invade Japan. The first was rather 
in the nature of a reconnaissance in 
force: it ended by the first battle of 
Tsushima. The second was a gigantic 
affair and got to shore on the southern- 
most of the four large islands that 
make up Japan—Kiushu. It ended 
worse than its forerunner, and hardly 
anybody survived. Naturally, Kublai 
Khan was enraged at these successive 
reverses. He prepared to avenge them 
and set about making preparations for 
a third and still greater effort. One 
of his advisers—a Prefect in Southern 
China—expressed the opinion that: 
“The dwarfs should be punished and 
never be overlooked—but rate them 
not too lightly.”” Eventually the 
Emperor died without realising his 


aim. 

All that happened in 1282—so that it 
is not surprising to find a Japanese 
author writing: “Japan is not a 
nation which became a world power 
simply because of the victories won in 
the Chino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
wars, but because of the superior spirit 
that has existed in the heart of the 
nation from earliest times.” It is 
quite clear that this view-point was 
quite foreign to the present adversaries 
of Japan. They rated ''the dwarfs’”’ 
as lightly as Kublai did six and a half 
centuries ago. Now there is a rush to 
the other extreme. For example, the 
New York Daily News has urged a 
recoil upon Hawaii—preceded by a 
thoroughing ‘“‘scuttle in the Philip- 
pines’ as Admiral Niblack described it 
over twenty years ago. 


CONVOY ATTACK 


Also, quite apart from any very 
uncritical estimates, there is a tendency 
to assess events wrongly—particularly 
in the naval sphere. hus, quite re- 


sponsible journals have hailed as a 
Japanese defeat the three-day running 
attack on the big convoy down 


Makassar Strait at the end of January. 
The attack in question was made with 
skill and determination by a consider- 
able combined force of American and 
Dutch light naval forces and aircraft. 
Quite a number of both the ships in 
convoy and the escorting war-vessels 
were sunk. But three-quarters of the 
convoy got through: the Japanese hold 
on Borneo and Celebes was tightened, 
while Sourabaya and Batavia were 
brought within convenient bombing 
range. In short, the Japanese ‘‘ re- 
mained in possession of the battle- 
field’’—and since then they have 
further exploited their success. 

As against this wrongly-styled 
“Japanese defeat,” a genuine Japa- 
nese reverse has practically passed un- 
noticed. This was the big American 


1 aero-naval raid on the Marshall and 


Gilbert Islands on February 1st. This 
was on a big scale and inflicted very 
important damage, both. at sea and. 
ashore, at very small cost. The 
islands attacketl lie southward . from 
Wake, and they constitute the outer 
chain. of outposts pushed eastward 
against the main U.S. Pacific Fleet. 
The operation was probably based on 


sibly too distant, The Samoan base 

described by Homer Lea in 
1909: ‘The harbour of Pago-Pago, on 
the island of Tutuila, is the most valu- 


able anchorage in the South Pacific, 


from Suez, should also be 
safe. 


and is equal if not superior to any in 
the entire ocean.- This harbour can 
hold twice the entire navy of Japan, 
and is so surrounded by towering 
bluffs that it cannot be reached by 
shell-fire from the outside, while the 
entrance is so narrow that two battle- 
ships cannot enter at the same time.” 


ANZAC NAVAL ZONE 


It would be easy to exaggerate the 
importance of this American opera- 
tion—even while conceding that such 
importance is not negligible. It may, 
however, be .indicated that it ties in 
fairly closely with the new allocation 
of naval commands. To have in- 
stituted a distinct Anzac Naval Zone 
was certainly no more than logical. 
Moreover, it is quite sound to have 
this an American interest; because all 
the safest lines of communication are 
those from America. There are: (a) 
San Francisco-Hawaii-Samoa-Sydney ; 
(b) Panama-Tahiti-Auckland ; (c) Falk- 
land Islands-Wellington. They are 
long, but they are reasonably safe and 
likely to remain so. Logical, too, is the 
decision to place the local command in 
the Archipelago in the hands of 
Admiral Helfrich. This officer’s pro- 
fessional reputation is very high. 
Dutch admirals, after all, are no great 
novelty ! 

It is, however, with regard to the 
Indian Ocean that it behoves the Allies 
to take special measures—and of such 
there is as yet no indication. And yet 
no words could possibly be plainer than 
those of the Japanese newspaper, 
Kokumin: ‘Our right wing in the 
war stretches logically as far as: Aden. 
This gives the prospect of economic 
and military contact in this sector with 
our European allies.” The line of 
reasoning is assuredly ambitious, but 
that is not to say that the. des‘gn 
could not Le realised. There is, at all 
events, much trepidation lest the Euro-. 
pean allies do their part of the joint 
endeavour. 

It may seem a long time to go back 
a hundred and sixty years for guidance 
in this matter, but it is the soundest 
course. The Allies will get no other 

uide half so dependable as the great 

illi de Suffren. It is, indeed, pos- 
sible—and even likely—that they have 
no Suffren at their disposal. As against 


this, he is there for a_ headline, 
whereas he himself had nothing 
of the kind. Also, the Allies 


have in actual ownership all the 
bases which Suffren had to conquer one 
at a time. So that altogether it seems 
as if careful a Fhia the great Bailli’s 
campaigns of 1781-2-3 would pay for 
the trouble taken. Now, as then, it is 
a question of advancing from the 
Atlantic and winning control of the 
ag of Bengal. 

s it happens, Britain owns a chain 
of naval bases facing eastward that 
should be capable of opposing any 
Japanese advance—if, that is to say, 
they are properly organised and 
turned to account. The chain in ques- 
tion stretches from the Cape to Trin- 
comali—by Simonstown, Durban, 
Mauritius, Diego Garcia, the Maldive 
Islands, and Colombo. Between them 
—or reasonably close in rear, as at 
ee points contain an 
ensemble of docking facilities capable of 
meeting the demands any fleet | 
likely to be uired for some con- 
siderable time. 
tions, whether from the Atlantic or 

reasonabl 


The Inspector said that there was |} 
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FRANCE’S 


MEN DENOUNCED 


HOODED 


, 
-“ 


BLUM CALLS FOR THEIR 
INDICTMENT 


a an 


EON BLUM, one of the six former leaders of France SE mi before 

the Riom War Guilt Court, bitterly demanded the indictment of 

the Cagoulards (France’s hooded conspirators) and their supporters, 
when the trial was resumed yesterday. 


The Cagoulards and their supporters, he said, had brought about 
the reaction of the masses that swept into power the Popular. Front, 
which it was now wished to place on trial. 


“BRITAIN LOSING - 


THE WAR” 


CALL FOR DRASTIC 
REFORMS 


ARNING that “at the moment 
Britain is losing the war,” 
The Economist yesterday called for 
drastic Army and Civil Service re- 
forms. ‘‘ Hitler may be losing the 
war, too,’ it says. ‘‘ Russia may 
be winning it, and America may be 
preparing to win it—but Britain is 
losing it. 

“It is quite useless to say that a 
thorough house-cleaning of the Army 
cannot be carried out in the middle of 
a war. If it is not done, we may never 
emerge from the middle of the war. 
Nowhere in the world is a scorched 
earth policy more necessary than in 
Whitehall.”’ 

The Premier must blame himself if 
he faces a political crisis, but “if he 
tried to resign his office the nation 
would issue an essential work order 
to keep him on the job.”’ 

Points from the article are:— - 

“The British people are getting very 
tired of always losing—and usually 
losing so badly. Good excuses do not 
explain what @appened at Singapore. 
The dispatch from Batavia in Tuesday’s 
Times was the most terrifying docu- 
ment that has appeared in print for 
years. Soft troops, unenterprising 
commanders, out-witted strategists, and 
incompetent administration, an apathetic 
native population—these are not the 
signs of a gallant army betrayed only 
by bad luck—they sound uncomfortably 
like the dissolution of an Kmpire.”’ 
“With rare exceptions, the present 
process of government is one of inter- 
minable delays, resulting in ridiculous 
compromises. The blame for the costi- 
vity of. Whitehall cannot wholly be laid 
at the politician’s door. 

Calling for men and women in the 
thirties and forties to be given their 
chance, it says: “‘They are held back 
by the habits of timidity and in- 
decision—the fruit of the two Con- 
servative decades that afflict those still 
in authority over them. ‘‘If the Prime 
Minister can find means to release this 
generation—the generation that has 
produced the Nazi planners and the 
brilliant Soviet Generals—he will be 
releasing the energies of England for 
a policy, not of defence, but of attack 
on every front, spiritual and material.”’ 


BRAZILIAN SHIP SUNK 


SHELLED BY “POCKET” 
SUBMARINE 


The Brazilian steamer Olinda has 
been sunk, the Brazilian Foreign 
Ministry announced, according to a 
Reuter telegram from Vichy. No de- 
tails were given. This is the second 
Brazilian hig to be sunk this week. 

The Olinda was sum on February 18 
by cannon shots, and the crew of 46 
was saved, says Associated Press, quot- 
ing the Brazilian Foreign Ministry’s 
statement. 

Survivors said that the ship was of 
4,080 tons; and was sunk by a “' pocket 
size’ submarine. The captain and 
one of the crew were ordered aboard 
the submarine and questioned concern- 
ing the nature of the cargo, etc. The 
submarine fired 17 or 18 shells before 


the crew abandoned ship, and then i 


fired the death-blow with a torpedo. 
Ss 


Blum, defending his own armament 
programme, said that responsibility for 
France’s military defeat should be 
sought “among all those who despised 
aviation, armoured material and 
dynamic strategy, placing their trust 
in the old methods of a war of ition. 
Why, he asked was there no desire to 
question these men? : 

The inadequacy of French armaments 
during the war—the basis of the in- 
dictment—is detailed in a statement 
issued by the Vichy News Agency. It 
is stated that in February, 1940, 
France could only put into the field 
110 divisions, while the German Army 
already, in September, 1939, could dis- 

ose of 120 to 130 divisions. On May 

0, 1940, the French Army possessed 
3,160 tanks, and the Germans between 
7,000 and 8,000. Anti-aircraft material 
was very mediocre, and field and heavy 
artillery for the most part dated from 
the 1914-18 war. On September 1, 
1939, the French Air Force consisted of 
1,406 ’planes, of which only 494 were 
bmodern first-line machines, while Ger- 
many could dispose of 10,000 ’planes, 
of which almost half were front-line 
aircraft, and Italy had 2,500 ‘planes. 
On May 10, 1940, France had 1,730 
machines, of which 1,130 were modern, 
=e Germany could count on nearly 


Leon Blum also obtained the permis- 
sion of the Court to make another 
statement, completing his long declara- 
tion of Thursday. e said that his 
own armament programme, contrary to 
the assertions in the indictment, was 
in advance of schedule at the moment 
of the outbreak of war. 


DALADIER’S CASE 


Daladier’s counsel opened yesterday’s 
proceedings with his demand for the 
former Premier’s release. The new 
examination, M. Ribet said, should ex- 
tend to responsibilities prior to 1936, 
and since September 4, 1940. (France 
ceased hostilities at the end of June, 
1940.) The military disaster was the 
result of strategical and tactical errors 
and the deficient moral of certain 
military chiefs. 

“We know,” he said, “ what really 
aggravated the situation after the de- 
claration of war—strategic and tactical 
errors, shirking and moral deficiency 
on the part of the military leaders. 
Why are they not to be brought to 
justice? Who is being covered to-day 
while we stand accused ?”' 

The Public Prosecutor declared that 
care had been taken to establish in the 
indictment the cause of the defeat of 
the French Army. ‘‘ There were very 
few causes, but the main one was in- 
sufficient armaments.” He maintained 
that there had been slackness and in- 
sufficient preparation. ‘‘ The aggrava- 
tion of the position of France was the 
consequence of the policy which pre 
ceded the declaration of war. The de 
fence reproaches us with havi 
limited the trial to a few men when 
there are others who are responsible. 
But we are merely conforming to the 
law. Only Ministers and former 
Ministers can be prosecuted for un- 
ae oon not generals.’’ 

e Court rose at 5 p.m. and will 
not sit again until Tuesday afternoon. 
Meanwhile the accused have been taken 
back to Bourrasol, where they are im- 
prisoned and where they will spend the 
week-ends when the Court is not 
sitting. 


FLOUR AND BREAD 


A deputation of Master Bakers 
visited the Department of Supplies 
yesterday in connection with the new 
scheme for the distribution of flour 
and bread. The plans of the Depart- 
ment were discussed at length, but no 
statement was available subsequently. 
Mr. Eamonn O'Neill, T.D., Chairman 


of ‘the Master Bakers’ Association, 
headed the deputation. 


or apply to:— 


THE TRISH: 


|| The Housing Schemes _| 


Ireland is justly proud of the vast building schemes 
which have been completed during the last twenty years. 
X Every effort has been made by the authorities to provide 
: healthy homes for the people and in our cities vast blocks 
of flats have added years to the lives of their inhabitants, : 
many of whom were formerly housed in unsanitary : 


Limited, is welcomed in the homes of these people, as he 
: stands for the Office which is helping to make their future 
'. secure: He takes great pride in his work as he knows , 
that every Policy effected will provide capital at a time > 

when money is badly needed. . 


The Irish Assurance Company, Limited, wnich was 
. formed by the amalgamation of nine of the leading Irish 
é“ and English Offices, specialises in all classes of Life 
Assurance and offers absolute security to its clients at the 
you to secure the most suitable Policy for your needs, > 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office : Hammam Buildings, Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin, C.3 


=|: dwellings in narrow streets. 
é: The Representative of the Irish Assurance Company, 
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What You Must Do 


HE flour and bread position is serious. 


It is so 


serious that only an immediate voluntary curtailment 
of consumption can save the country from a drastic 


compulsory rationing 


The choice is 


scheme. 


between a comparatively small reduction now, or a possibly 


much more severe cut later. 


Everyone must at once cut down his or her consumption 


of flour and bread by at least twenty per cent. 


this mean? Ít means that 


What does 


You must use only about 11 Ibs. of 


flour for every 


stone formerly 


used ; you must make 8 loaves of 
bread go as far as 10. 


That is not a great deal to ask. 


It can be done now 


without any real discomfort, because the difference can be 
made up with other foodstuffs, such as potatoes, of which 
reasonable supplies are available. 


Buy 20°/. less 
Fiour & Bread 


and avoid Rationing. - 


Use Substitutes Instead 


ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 


SUPPLIES. 


READ? 


Yes— it's always “oi 
the Ready” with the 


— “STIRRAK” 


(Reg.) 


Untidy og unwieldy 


a 
bracket. 


Patent No. 539021, Irish Patent 1614C 


or Carry Attachment 


Aus 
+ Peay é 
Practical 


The ‘‘Stirrak’’ when attached becomes 
a part of the pump and so enables the 


hose to be properly coiled, the 


clipped in position, and the whole hung 
does 


tidily on a wall. So well 
‘* Stirrak '' look after the hose and 


that the pump can be easily carried in 


one hand, in fact on one finger, the 


of the complete fitting being only three and 


three-quarter ounces. 


nozzle 
Pack ing and 
the Postage 64 


— On Sale at all hardware 


stores. 


BULK ENQUIRIES 
INVITED. 


weight 


Sole Agents for Eire | 


ASSOCIATED FIRE ENGINEERS 


9 CENTRAL CHAMBERS, DAME ST., DUBLIN 
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DUBLIN MASTER BAKERS’ 


COMMITTEE. 


REDUCTION OF 


62 Dawson St., Dublin. 


As a consequence of the Reduction in the Supply of Fiour 
to Bakers, as announced by the Minister for Supplies, 
hereby give notice that the Members of our Committee will 
be compelied to make a corresponding 
Supplies of Bread to their customers, on and from 


MONDAY, 23rd FEBRUARY 1942 


BREAD SUPPLY 


Reduction in the 


DAVIS GRIFFIN & CO., 
3 Secretaries. 
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NDS OF 700 ACRES.) 


On North-West Coast of Beautiful Donegal 


and Free Fishing. 
Orchestra 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW. 


Manager, Rosapenna Hotei, 

Co. Donegal ('Phone, Downings 4); 
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COMMERCIAL AGENTS MEET} 


The annual general meeting of the 
Manufacturers’ and Commercial Agents’ 
Association of Ireland was held in 
Wynn’s Hotel, Dublin, Mr. G. 8. 
Russell, President, in the chair. The 
balance sheet and reports disclosed a 
satisfactory financial position and a con- 
siderable increase in membership. The 
following officers were elected :—Presi- 
dent, W. J. Kendrick; Vice-President 
A. E. Doolan; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. Shepherd, 68 Dame 
street, Dublin.. 


Irish Root and Vegetable Seeds.—Mem- 
bers of the Irish Seed and Nursery Traders’ . 
Association, both individually and collec- 
tively, have made extensive a ments 
fér the growing of root and veg seeds. 
throughout the country, writes Mr. G. 
Finlay-Mulligan, secretary of the Associa: | 
tion. The matter has been discussed in 
Council, and the members have been very 


MEN'S AND WOMEN’S 


WAGES 


Mr. R. M. Fox told the members of 
the Women’s Social and Progressive 
League, at their meeting on Thurs- 
day, that the modern labour movement 
had forgotten the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, and had even connived 
at the payment of lower wages to 
women. his put women in unfair 
competition with men, and ray oy 
down the general level of wages. Mrs. 
M. Kettle presided. 


Hot Meals for Poor School Children.— 
At a meeting of the Outdoor Blind Persons’ 
Association held in Dublin, presided over by 
Mr. R. Moran, a resolution was adopted 
oe the — of Km Minister for 

mine sanction the 
hot ls 
child 
recommended. 
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BY ROIBEARD - 
 OFARACHAIN - .. 


Horizon: A Review of : 
and Art; January, 1942, 1/6 net. 


E have, undoubtedly, become of 

far greater interest to our 

neighbour since the outbreak 
of war than we had been for a long 
time before it. Our choice of neutrality 
was a most decisive assertion of our 
distinct nationality, and one of moment 
to people on the other side. Hence 
the frequent appearance for some years 
back of foreign correspondents in. our 
midst, and subsequently of editorials 
and special articles in the English 
Press. Horizon has gone one better 
than most of its contemporaries : it has 
devoted the entire January issue to 
Ireland, most of the contributions 
being written by Irishmen living at 
home. Whether the corpus of contri- 
butions makes the issue thoroughly 
representative of Irish opinion and 
literature is a question which each 
reader will decide for himself, though 
the inclusion of one name which 18 
unknown to anyone whom I have asked 
about it, of two little-known names, 
and of one English name in a panel 
of eight must make many doubtful. 


The Editorial 


One of the ablest contributions is 
the editorial, by, of course, Cyril 
Connolly. Mr Sohn Betjeman acting 
as his cicerone, Mr. Connolly made the 
most of his brief visit, of his boyhood 
knowledge of Ireland, and of a quick 
journalistic eye and ear. His 
impressions and deductions are palat- 
able and fair, though he seems to have 
missed, in considering Fianna Fail 
policy, its insistence on tillage as a com- 
plement to its insistence: on industrial 
development. His detection of a 

hysical resemblance between Mr. de 
ps and T. §. Eliot is a gay, if 
highly fanciful touch. 

Contrasting expositions of our 
political and economic situation are pro- 
vided by M. J. MacManus and T. L. 
Murray, who is, “of course, the 
publicist,’’. according to the editor. 


The Younger Generation 


An able, if, for the present purpose, 
somewhat academic article by Sedan 
QO Faoláin on ‘‘ Yeats and the Younger 
Generation ’’ puzzled me for a while 
until it dawned on me that ‘‘the 
younger generation ” was that of Mr. 
O Faoláin. I had, I confess, thought 
of people of my own age as “the 
younger generation,” whereas, appar- 


{ of Irish Literature,” 


- 4 Most Rev. Dr. 
s all and a 


ently, we are the infants in arms. Mr. 

Faoláin explains “the current 
‘intellectual Catholicism’ of the neo- 
Thomists merely exasperates Irish 
writers by its gentlemanly academi- 
cism.’’ Presumably, he has in mind, 
not neo-Thomists in Ireland, who are 
only a“ handful, but neo-Thomists in 
general. If so, it is strange to find the 
agonies of Mauriac over the vocation 
of the novelist, the serene, but warm- 
hearted, investigation of modern art 
by Maritain; the superb reconciliation 
of philosophy and poetry by Claudel, 
described as ‘‘gentlemanly acade- 
micism.”’ 


The Future of Irish Literature 


Where one finds Mr. O Faoldin one 
generally glances around for Mr. Frank 
O'Connor, and he treads on O Faolain’s 
heels in ‘‘ Horizon.”” I think the best 


j way to comment on Mr. O’Connor’s 


extraordinary article, ‘‘The Future of 
Trish Literature,” is to quote half-a- 
dozen sentences :— 

‘Trish literature, as I understand it, 
began with Yeats and Synge and Lady 
Gregory.”” (Query: Was “The Keen for 
Art O'Leary ' Irish literature in its 
original ‘state, before Mr, O'Connor 
translated it?) 

“After the success of the Revolu- 
tion Ireland became more than 
ever sectarian, utilitarian . . . vulgar 
and provincial.’’ 

“Tt (a new novel by Patrick 
Kavanagh) is the novel every Irish 
writer who isn’t a rogue or an imbecile 
is doomed to write when the emptiness 
and horror of Irish life began to dawn 
on him ” i 

““In Ireland the moment a writer 
raises his eyes from the slums and 
cabins he finds nothing but a vicious 
and ignorant middle class.” ; 


Despair - 


And so on, and so on, every single 
thing in this island plunges Mr. 
O'Connor into despair: The whole bag 
o’ tricks is junk. “The Bell”’ is 
unreal; the Abbey Theatre has lost 
has lost all prestige; broadcasting 1s 
“our extraordinary broadcasting set- 
vice”; the sale of contraceptives is 
forbidden; Patrick Kavanagh is ‘‘ the 
most remarkable of modern [Irish 
poets,” the one play which made any 
attempt to grapple with any real pro- 
blem was rejected by the Abbey, “ not, 
I imagine, on its merits (' imagine 
being the operative word). 

One is successively angry, weary, 
indulgent, and, perhaps, finally, just 
“esti by Mr. O’Connor’s tantrums, 
eccentric literary judgments, and 
pathetic championship of great writers 
who are their own best champions. It 
is refreshing to find that Mr. O'Connor 
believes we need satire. We do, in- 
deed. And one could name one 
gorgeous subject. 


Irish Verse 


Irish verse is represented in 
“Horizon” by six pages from a thirty- 
age poem, called '“ The Old Peasant,”’ 
y Patrick Kavanagh. It is impressive 
in subject, and in occasional fine lines, 


but it has all the appearance of a good . 


rough draft rather than a finished 
poem. Many of Mr. Kavanagh’s old 
faults are observable: lack of form— 
particularly a blindness to the fascina- 
tion of the stanza—the intrusion of 
vague, bookish grandiosity into 
good, hard, sound, peasant ob- 
servation ; sudden lapses into 
banality; rhythmic dullness. There is 
matter here, but it needs much work- 


ing rm 

“ Letter from a Goose Shooter,” by 
T. H. White, gives us the salt, and 
the blather, and the long memory, of 
the West; and " Prothalamion,”” by E. 
J. Sheehy, gre us a story in the 
manner of “ Portrait of the Artist.’ 
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“The Bell” for 
February 


——_-o—_—_ 


The Bell. Edited by Sean 0’ Faolain. 
bee 3, a he February, 1942. Dublin: 


HIS month’s issue of The Bell 
rather plainly shows the stress 
» and strain of the times; it is 
printed on inferior quality paper, and 
the price has recently been increased to 
one shilling and sixpence. Neverthe- 
less, even at that price it is good value; 
for stoyguter its bua we have about 
seventy es oí matter, written b 
wall kadien Írih writers, and co a 
with every aspect of Irish Jife. 
This month’s issue contains, 
other things an article on“ Fifty Years 
Y the Editor, a 
selection of' extracts from essays by 
W. B. Yeats, an interview with the 
rot a, is sui 
erp í 
lanned,” by i Darian 
Liam , Erskine 


Number of | 
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ntain where stone on 


to fin 


to fol 
O now could twelve 


rejoicing, chanting la 


This is the evening. 
: —— m fandangos and 


up the 

irst gravels the gullet; 
muster a yow! for sloppe 
and grope for the 
Fug 
tunic neck-open 


Goat-music, 


cries for a 


This is the evening. 


th kirtles be flittered 


watc 


What have you come for? 


Turn from the ghostland, 
lower the oars for a legen 
_of journeys; scan tosse 

empty horizons from pole 


PATTERN | 
"DAN | 
By FRANCIS MacMANUS 


THis is an evening Íor & hallowed landfall, 
The breeze slithers down 


topple and no prayers drone since twelve evangels 
voragee 4 the summer islands. ” 
The light withdraws over the maudlin villa 
and nag curraghs humped like black cattle, 
ow the vis SR Atlantic shimmer, 
ve exiles 
return from voyaging, staring at wonders and charting 
inhnity, and raise cripping oars to gli 
udate with salty lips cracking, 

ack from the peril of where the sun founders, | 

to search for lost Ireland round their cold mountain. . 


The bleat of melodeons 
obnails to belt at the floorboards. 


nce in fist-hoarded purses. 
lears the wicks; the sergeant is strutting, 
bellyband bursting; 
Annastatia and Nellie slip off to go pairing 

at a tip and a wink to the back of the 
fumes, the stamp of wild 
dust whirling high with the din and the fag-smoke, 
ht and calls for the sergeant, 

the anger of louts for a gombeenman s farthing, 
follow the -dayfall, out to the foundered . 

islands desired from bleak Brandon Mountain. 


Brendan, O sailor, 
stand off the mainland, backwater the glimmer, 


while this Ireland, a mirage, grows dimmer. 


through paradise islands and indigo water, 

through vinland and bloomland and carribean glory? 
Follow your chart with the smoky sea-monsters: 

stay with the bright birds where music is pouring 
balm for the hurt souls, and Judas repentant 

sits for one day on a rock 


for Ireland, time-foundered, that Ireland has lost. 


OF SAINT 


randon 
stone the monkhives 


whips 


lads with puffed faces 
foamy porter 


raveyard, 
eel-bones, 


and flesh be seasalted; 


Why cease from faring 


in the ocean. 
O great navigator ; 


to equator 


nf 
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MODERN HUMOUR 


THREE NEW NOVELS 


The Passionate Witch, By Thorne 
Smith. Completed by Norman Matson. 
London: Methuen. 7/6 net, 


One Year's Time. By Angela Milne, 
London: Methuen, 8/6 net, 


The Squire of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
By Vivian Cornell. London; Constable, 
8/6 net, ' 


UNNY novels—unlike funny films— 
F should never be uproarious ; they 
should evoke gentle and subdued 
chuckles rather than _ full-bellied 
Fe, mainly, I suppose, because a 
Im is viewed in company with a-num- 
ber of other people who are roaring 
their heads off and slapping one another 
on the back, too, while a book is re- 
ceived in silence and alone. And it is 
not very easy to guffaw when one is 
all alone. 

For that reason Thorne Smith’s last 
novel, ‘‘ The Passionate Witch,’’ is not 
as funny as it promises to be. From 
the creator of “- Topper ” and “ Turn- 
about,” one would expect something 
more amusing; although I think if 
“The Passionate Witch ’’ were filmed 
it might be a different story. 

Some of the situations—for example, 
the arrival into a ladies’ Turkish bath- 
house of Mr. T. Wallace Wooly, 
Junior, cock-eyed drunk, and dressed 
up as the old Lady from Calcutta, or 
something of that sort—are eminently 
cinematographic, and would sparkle in 
the celluloid where they fall flat in the 
written word. 

Briefly, the plot is concerned with 
the strange events which befell when 
Mr. T. Wallace Wooly, Jnr., a 
millionaire. with a doting secretary and 
a middle-aged spread, when he took 
unto himself & loving wife, who later 
turned out to be a grade-A witch. 
When she died—as she very soon did, 
and under most peculiar circumstances 
—her spirit took up its Jast resting- 
place in Mr. Wooly’s favourite horse. 

Before she departed this vale of 
tears and laughter, she cursed him 
with ‘‘ears,’’ a strange malady which 
empowered him to hear what people 
were thinking, a faculty which was as 
embarrassing in some cases as it was 
gratifying in others. 

It is all rather tiresome; 
is almost tempted to make the 
old ‘‘crack’’: as a novel, “The 
Passionate Witch ' would make a good 
film scenario. 


and one 
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Where will I be in one year’s time? 
This day, this time, fifty-two weeks 
from now, where will I be; what will 
I be wearing, what will I be thinking, 
and—what will have happened in the 
meantime’? How often we have asked 
ourselves these questions; how rarely 
we have bothered to think about the 
answers ? 

Miss Angela Milne has taken a 
young woman, put her in a flat in 
Chelsea, painting the floor, on the 
second of January, nineteen-something- 
or-other. On the second of January, 
the following year, the same girl is 
kneeling there in the same place, wear- 
ing the same dressing-gown, and 
finishing the job of painting the floor, 
a job which “circumstances ” pre- 
vented her from finishing a year ago. 

If Miss Milne had taken some quite 
ordinary girl with a cockney accent 
and a shiny nose as her subject, 
the result might have been in- 
teresting ; as it is, she chooses a bright 
young thi who lives in Chelsea, 
talks like a character from Noel 
Coward’s ‘‘Hay Fever” or Evelyn 
Waugh’s “ Vile Bodies,”” and lives a 
thoroughly immoral life in her own 
little way. It is all amusing, unlikely 
and several decades out of date. 

I hate reading slang and idiom, 
which went out with waistless frocks, 
Mah Jong and the Charleston. 
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While I am on the subject of Mah 
Jong and waistless frocks—not to 
mention the immoral private lives than 
were in it then—I might devote a line 
or two to “the Squire of Shaftesbur 
Avenue, ' Vivian ll’s latest, wor 
of art. k Fá 

It is the story of an actor who played 
the part of the perfect ish gentle- 
man so often that he to carry | 
the pose into everyday life; movin 

: country estate, he sawed 
his part so well that he was accepted, 
‘without question, by all the “county ’’ 
people, aud, winning every heart with 

“' patter,” eventually became Master 
of Foxhounds. Very unlikely. 

This novel is a complete period piece, 
although the author does not seem to 
realise it, nor does he realise that the 
“perfect English gentleman’’ is now 
a mercifully extinct vo. a 


Some Anglers 
Tales 


vv 


men 


Great Angling Stories. 
John M. Dickie. London: 
15/- net. 


ERE is a great collection of 
H angling stories for non-anglers 
to scoff at and for all really 
keen fishermen to browse over when 
the fishing is not good. 
hey are not instructive articles on 
the art of fishing, but ordinary short 
stories which in some way or another 
deal with fish and fishermen. For that 
reason some fishermen might not con- 
sider them interesting, but, on the 
other hand, many people who have 
never fished in their lives would find 
them interesting from a literary point 
of view. 
Most of the contributors are them- 
selves anglers, as, for instance, the 


Edited by 
Chambers. 


contains articles by others whose names 
have never before been coupled with 
this sport to any great extent. It is 
surprising to find such names as Anton 


of such an anthology. 

Poetry has mot altogether been 
neglected, and first on that list comes 
** Hiawatha’s Fishing,’’ by Longfellow. 
Most of the other poems—and they are 
not very numerous—are written in a 
Scottish dialect, which is rather diffi- 
cult to read despite the footnotes. 

The compiler, who does not vouch 
for the truth of any of the stories, has 
tried to obtain a selection representa- 
tive of many countries, but Irish ang- 
ling stories seem to be remarkably 
scarce. Either Irish anglers cannot he 
literary men, or else Irish writers do 
not consider fishing worthy of their 
attention, Whatever the reason most 
of the stories are either Scottish or 
English. 

Outstanding amongst them are ‘‘Fish 
are Such Liars,’’ by Roland Pertwee, 
and “ The Wickham,’’ by H. T. Sher- 
ingham. The first is a humourous idea 
of the sport as two fishes see it and 
talk of it; while the second, written 
in the form of a very short play, makes 
fun of the fisherman’s desire to kill his 
fish sportingly. 

Taking it all round, it is a book 
which most anglers ought to be glad 
to have for a rainy day or whenever 
it is that anglers do not go out to fish. 


The Evolution of 
Bomber Aircraft 


"hum 


Bombers. By C. G. Grey. 
Faber and Faber. 6/- net. 


it the reader who does not take 


London: 


an inordinate interest in aero- 

planes this book will tend to be, 
in parts, wearisome reading; for, of 
necessity, such a comprehensive study 
of the evolution of the Bomber air- 
craft, and of the firms which specialised 
in their making, must include detailed 
data which will not appeal to the 
casual reader. 

However, many we general 
points are clarified by Mr. Grey. At 
the beginning of the war the British 
had a considerable quantity of 
bombers, but the number of trained 
crews was: hopelessly inadequate. 
Furthermore, many of these were lost 
on pamphlet raids—which Mr. Grey 
derides. as the ludicrous policy of 
politicians who knew that bombing 
would bring reprisals, and that they 
egg tn would then be in the front 
ine. 

There are still obsolete ‘planes in 
the Royal Air Force; and when one 
hears of their being used against first- 
class German aircraft one’s mistrust on 
British _ efficie is increased, Last 
week Fairey Swordfish, which are 
stated in this book to have maximum 
speed of 120 m.p.h., were sent to 
as they escaped from Brest. ll of 
them were’ down. 


ment—that, to ‘the modern fighter, 
shooting - dive-bombers (presumably 
the German Ju. 87, which has che emg 
exactly twice that of the Swordfish, 
or Ju. 88, capable of 300 m.p.h.). is 
like shooting chickens—the British 
i attack appears even more suicidal, 

| Another interesting statement of the 


adequate to defeat any bombing force 
which the Japanese might have sent 
against t . Even allowing for 
vast exaggeration, this statement re- 
flects none, too well on the British Far 
is book is, however, albeit instruc- 

tive and well written, rgestive 
úly of dissatisfaction” well i. over- 

aed Kój by the e Be RS 8 thd sot 666 Sr 
own. when 


famous Izaak Walton, but the book | 


Cheknov and John Buchan in the index } 


attack the three German battleships 


After reflection of Mr. ‘Grey’s state- 


. Samuel 
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N atural History 
Eocsitease tbheime 


REVIEW BY PATRICK 


KAVANAGH. 


Nature Abounding. Edited by E. L. 
Grant Watson, London: Faber and 


Faber. 10/6 net, 
** Miscellanies ”’ 


ae IGESTS,”’ 
D week-end books, bedside 
books—snippety-snip, tabloid 
culture—are a .significant feature of 
modern decadence. It is all part of 
the effort of fools to cancel the eternal 
law which decrees that we must pay 
the price. We want the rose without 
the thorn, the essence of things with- 
out the wearying troubled body. But 
in nothing is this weakling tendency 
better shown than in our desire to 
enjoy the beauties of country life with- 
out having to walk through the mud 
and briars. It may have begun in 
America, where they have so poignantly 
discovered the shortness of life. The 
principal merit of these anthologies 1s 
that they introduce to the hurrying 
middle and commercial classes the work 
of many great writers which they 
would otherwise never find time to read 
in complete editions. 
Verse anthologies are in a different 
category, though even there something 
is to be said in favour of reading a 
poet in the large. 


Sustained Thought 


A collection of serious prose pieces 
is, to be sure, a different thing from 
the ‘‘ digest” of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles I can think of nothing 
more enervating, more scatter-braining 
and disintegrating of the soul than 
a second reading of popular journalism. 
It is a disease, and not so uncommon 
as you might imagine. 

I remember reading in Goethe’s auto- 
biography how the poet’s father used 
to compel his children to read the most 
dull or useless book once they had 
begun it. Wise man. There is some- 
thing more valuable than the ability 
to make literary conversation, and that 
is the power of sustained thought— 
character. 

But I must not forget the book, 
“Nature Abounding.’”’ It is a good 
anthology as anthologies go, and I 
enjoyed it immensely. 

It might be no harm to point out 
that naturalists have not been particu- 
larly wise or good philosophers, In 
reading the Book of Nature they have 
sometimes forgotten that it is God's 
work, 


The Courtship of Scorpions 


One thing that “ Nature Abound- 
ing” has done for me: it has sent me 
to George Borrow’s ‘‘ Lavengro.’’ For 
some reason Í have had a prejudice 
against Borrow, but, after reading the 
delightful tale of the Irish black- 
smith who shod Borrow’s horse, [ 
realised what a delightful quality is in 
this writer. 

Did you ever read of the courtship of 
scorpions? Henri Fabre has a story 
here. The scorpions fondle each other 
for weeks, until the actual moment ar- 
rives. There is nothing wonderful in 
that. But then the female scorpion, 
which is the larger—the dominant sex 
—eats her lover. Cannibalism. Keading 
this, I thought how often this same 
thing happens among human beings. 
A genius marries a woman and she 
cats him—not his body, indeed, but his 
soul. The wife of a man who was, per- 
haps, the greatest artist of his time 
told me how she was once asked at an 
artistic party what she thought of 
women in hs, Éhniaís to the artist. She 
replied in one word: ‘‘ Destroyers.” 

Another nature story which opens a 
field for speculation is the story of the 
stoat, and his way with rabbits. Many 
a time when I lived in the country Í 
have seen these graceful. animals pur- 
suing a rabbit, and I always thought 
that the rabbit’s weary gait was due 
to being worn down by the constant 
pursuit. The wonderful things that 
a man might see in the country if he 
only could keep his eyes and his mind 
open! But that account of the stoat 
and the rabbit is worth delaying with. 


The Power of Blood 


It deals with the strange power of 
the blood—of the emotional life if you 
like. “ A few seconds later the stoat 
came galloping with supple, elongated, 
streak-like motion. It leaped upon 
the rabbit’s neck, and with a cuddling, 
almost caressing movement, thrust its 
face down into the soft fur of “the 
nape. The two creatures seemed 
mutually involved in that direct com- 
munion and transfusion of blóod. The 
joy of killing and the angnish of death 
were here equated, and .as my wonder 
grew as I watched, it seemed that this 
union and communion in life and death 
was a thing having significance in 
nature, and was purposed in that intri- 
cate and baffling pattern of things as they 
appear, and that the incapacity of the 
rabbit to escape, and all its imping, 
clumsy panic served a purpose which 
transcended both the rabbit and the 
stoat.”’ 

In that nature story do you not see 
a parallel to certain important human 
functions? Blood transcending mind— 
that is the difference between the lower 
animals and human beings, though 
some human beings appear anxious to 
reverse the order. 

This is rely a book to buy and 
keep. We are all in such a hurry to live 
these days that a feed at the swack-bar 
of culture may be all we,can find time 
to take. 

All the great naturalists are repre- 
sented and the book production is a 
tribute to Faber and Faber, who can 
manage to make even inferior war 
| paper and binding look distinguished. 
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By Mary Oliver and 
10/6 


Marriage Bureau. 

net 

pone, Poultry am@ Rabbits on Scraps. 

By Alan Thompson and Claude H. Good- 

of America. 

Penguin Books. 6d. 

J London : 

Oxford University Press. 9d. net. 

Dear Joe. Letters from Bill Smith to 

Joseph . W. and M, é 

epee London: Secker and Warburg. 

6 

London: The Oxford Press. 3/6 net. 

Japan’s Kampf. By Java Deva. 

Papers and Addresses of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1937, 1988 and 
Witch. By Thorne 

Smith. Completed by Norman Matson. 
Under New Management. B 

Jacob. Londen: Hutchinson. 9/- net. 
The Vv Fe y Kathleen N 


Mary Benedetta. London: Joseph. 
et. 
child. Penguin Books. 6d. net.. 
Man - Lionel Blvin. 
net. 
Action By Lionel Curtis. 
or 
Stalin. By B M 
net. 
The United States. By Allan Nevins. 
London: Gollancz. 6/- net. 
The Public 
London: Macmillan. Four volumes. 
London: Methuen. 7/6 net. 
y Naomi 
net. 
Beautiful. By Alice Duer 
ethuen. 


London: Murray. 
And 
Miller. 
The 00 
The Puffin Story Books 
Period v1 
Constable. . 7/6 net 
London: Hurst and 
Columbus, By Raf 
Hutchinson. 9/6 net, 
Spurs on ths Boot, 
Morgan. London: Harr 
i Gate By F 
‘Londen: Rian! Lo 


London: Longmans. Re, tag 
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this year. 


while another did his part. 
and fair. 


If you occupy 10 or more 


required by the Tillage Order 
of such land in 1942. 


Tillage Order. 


feed man and beast. 


DON’T MISS THE 


WHY IT IS NECESSARY 
WHAT IT MEANS 


K 
Object of Tillage Order. 


If the people are to be spared the privations resulting 
from a food shortage there must be a large increase in tillage 
The object of the Tillage Order is to ensure that 
every holder of land makes a minimum contribution. It 
would not be right to allow one person to shirk his duty 
Compulsory tillage is necessary 


What You Must Do. 


acres of arable land you are 
to cultivate at least one-fourth 


Immediate measures are being taken 
to ensure strict compliance with the Order. 


Vital Extra Acres. 


Many farmers are already cultivating more than one- 
fourth of their arable land and are not concerned with the 
These are the men who have the tillage 
tradition; they have the experience and the equipment and 
in this time of dire need it is confidently hoped that they 
will increase still further their tillage area. 


The Crops to Grow. 


Give first preference to wheat. Sow Spring Wheat when 
the time is past for Winter varieties. 


Give next preference to potatoes, the crop which will 
Increase the area under barley and oats 


and plough more lea for the latter crop. 


TIDE OF SPRING! 


SEED WHEAT 


Leading Varieties 
Pajbjerg, Wilheimina, 


All 
Germination. 


BOUNTEOUS 
OF 


R 
QUEEN WILHELMINA, 
QUEEN WILHELMINA, Imported. 
FENLAND WONDER, Home-Grown. 
PAJBJERG, Home-Grown. 
STEELE, Home-Grown 
SQUAREHEADS MAS 
IRON RED, Imported 


51, 52 CAPEL 


A A A A 


D.J. BERGIN LTD. 


in Stock. 


Heads Master, April Red. | 


29/30 SMITHFIELD, DUBLIN 
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sme’ SEED 


Double Screened and Super Cleaned. Highest Germination and Purity. 
eady for immediate Delivery. 
Home-Grown, 


TER, Imported. 


M. ROWAN & Co. Ltd. 


Cleaners and Graders of First Quality Seed Wheat. 
STREET, DUBLIN. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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SPECIALISTS 


Triple Screened. Tested For 
Double Stand Up, Steele, Square 


EAT 


ALSO READY; 
SELECTED 


VARIETIES. 


SAMPLES 
AND 


QUOTATIONS 
FREE. 
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CRUISKEEN LAWN 
By MYLES NA gCOPALEEN 


WR wr 4 TCÓMaAIS V4T tor Fv, 

aoidinn if 10c lof noc nid. 

Cuaró -“ouine-uaraL Wweesc 1 moder. 
Suroce or 4 Comhair bí reanouine crionns 
asur clad bess Adi oanca Le n-a Cor 
aise. O'atthdeom 4 uairteacra, Of an 
ouine-uaral florptac 45ur opoc-mhdaince, 
Cúaró ré as ceirtiú an creanouine, 

“Can std apat T4 Cliad, 4 Car 
aft reirean. 

“CÁ cat,” appa’n reandtm. 

“ Asur cé'n Enó acd AS4c te cac?” 

“ mo óea4anDHát4if, ” anra n reanóit. 

Do vdeapbpdtaip ? ”” 

 Otann ré.” 

‘* Acur g- 

“Díonn na tuC4 mÓrt4 45 EOILLúIn, 
ay.” 

leis An ‘Duine-uspal caraccac Caol 
áine ar, rcdro-sdiprve reipidit. 

“AG,” an reirean, ' ní Fiop-Luca na 
Luca úo.” 

“Cuigim rin,” apra’n reanóit; “ atc 
ní ríon-C4c an cat fo Pra, Clad,” 

Oi an 'ouine-uara4L corcac path 6n Lá 
rin, ni mon an C-rongancer. 


GUNGA ownnin. 


San foctóin (acd af orcatic or mo 
comain Le coil Dé) vpaitim an focat 
‘‘pmeitin—a miserabie-looking person. 
Smeitin rmérveat. Smeiseao an prmeitin 
rméi0is. Smub-pmiactsd an rmeilin 
rméroearnaise, Saifogapnac an rmeitin 
rrmocaite. Smirceat an pmeilin rmdicig. 
Smusayptait an rmeiLín pmutcais. HSmeadap 
rmeacancta an pmotc-pmeitin pmuaips. 

Cé vei naí Dpuil ceol asur pninnce 
ra S4€c0iLlg !? 


a? 3 


CUIR 1 5CAS. 


TA ordce mon Mamra beapcuiste ra 
Baile asc. TA aoigeada na h-ordce 
vailigte irpceac, Cá an piand apf orcaitec 
45ur 1 Scúinne amháin cA capn vise A 
corain fice punnca. Acc Ffapaoip, TA 
cuileos peasy amáin pan unsaú. Cá an 
corcéin caitire ! 


Uf} 


HAT 


om we "AP. 


SLac corhaipte 1 n-am, bí críonna nuáir 
ror acd FAILL agar. Ceannaig uaim an 
maipin foganca acd breaca tuar. 
Orctocaró ré an burpéal tr vatngne te 
Linn owc Seán Ó Róibirín vo Av. 

TA ré mós Chom palaí, avem cú? 
Cá xo vemun, ACT NI FETOM € 
CAILLEAD. 


| OR-LADRATOCT. 
Ladpann if baineann— 


Féac rin! ip abais acta na h-udLai— 
Faix and he’s h. py at the hooley. 
Tiubaip Vom phéacáin, im, móin ciuk— 
You're dumb! Pray come in, won't 
‘you! 


Cion tiors—Kiss me, sir! 


4 


Sár-oroear Jf wripe— — 


Sausages are cheery (that’s m 


Never have. the Life-boat 
failed to answer the call from 
those in distress at sea. Never 
in the last 117 years. 

It isa magnificent record, 
and one in which Ireland has 
always shared. 

Again comes the call for your 
help in this great service to 
mankind at sea, Send what- 
ever contribution you can 
afford. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The Earl! of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer. 
Lt.-Col. 6. R. 0.B.E., 


| eases 


——- 


SHORTAGE OF RAW 
MATERIALS 


Trade conditions in Eire were easier 
than might have been expected, but 
towards the end of the year acute 
shortage of fuel and raw materials 
presaged an increase in unemployngent, 
states the report of the Council of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce for 1941. 
Since the beginning of the war the 
Council had advocated personal con- 
tact - with suppliers overseas, and 
members had Four —— in i 
ermits to travel for that : 

arding fire - watching, a see 
announced that the Government was 
reparing an Order for a compulsory 
re-watching service necessity 
arise. 


Cab-orvesr ás muincipe— 
Cabbages are wintry. 
MA éqngeann Ón, ir riú Luac mon mé— 
My iron ore is—Phew !—lukewarmy. 
Apseao an tharsipcip— 
Are you gittin’ moist, Sir? (Sure 
I am!) 
Mativin maic 1 
"Óearmuthainc !|— 
Imagine my embarrassment ! 
Ó veénait, 6 vednaig I— 


mDéana; 


-. O Johnnie, O Johnnie ! 
$i Ceannuig mém—Can he moan? 


Dat tor cherdc anup ob} vior— 
That is quite enough of this, 


4S FEACAING SIAR. 


An nDOuaireanna— 0'éimt itinn an 
hi reo airce fósanca o fakAtl. Do mhol- 
a04p na dpeitearham oust a tadaipnc 
von “fhaona Maoct’ éan cionn a airce 
ar Cunncararóeacc st& 3 sclé asainn 
ran uimthiR reo oen MISLEADAR. Mot- 
áimfo péin an Maona... TA vert 
rsittnse sealtca an an ticin wy peann 
45 cup flor ap an airce reo an Maopas 
agup ag whanadh* crittciging ' ants,” 

“Clim so Opui 'búataó bar” man 
Saetits ah ‘applause.’ Mupa drut 
meaptal omm-ra op tonnan ' dbualad bar ' 
papur ‘oloesgéncatc’” nó * Losomeacr.” 
Rion tiroe 4n focal ro VO rSndougsd 


| =“ ipteabay na Saevitge,” 1907. 


